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BENGALI. 


Monthly. | 
‘¢ Bharat Shramjibi”’ ies ... | Barahanagar ae 4,000 | 
‘¢ Rajshahye Sambad” ee ... | Rajshahye dni aus : 
‘‘Grambarté Prakashika” dan .». | Comercolly “is 200 


° — 2. eve | BhOwanipore we sivaes 
" id” oe .. eee | Caleutta a neh 

Bi-monthly. 
“ Culna Prakash” a ke ... | Culna sais betas ‘ 
“ Hindu Lalanaé ”’ -_ on ... | Nawabgunge, Barrack- soovee | 14th April 1878. 


re. 
** Sahayogi” én si ai Sirnedintie, Calcutta| ....... {138th ditto. 
Weekly. 


9 | * Banga Hitaishi” vie ne ... | Bhowanipore sins onenu . 
10 | * Bishwa Dit” ia ‘i ... | Téligunj, Calcutta... ieee 17th ditto. 
11 | ‘ Bharat Mihir” oes i ... | Mymensingh iis 658 | 18th ditto. 


12 | “ Bhérat Sanskarak” __.. “an paiens 15th and 22nd April 1878. 
13 | ‘Bengal Advertiser” _... ih ...| Ditto 


14 | ‘* Dacca Prakash” ‘es va ... | Dacca 400 | 21st April 1878. 
16 | “ Education Gazette” _... sis ... | Hooghly ve 1,168 | 19th ditto. 
16 | * Moorshedabad Pratinidhi” __..., ... | Berhampore 
17 ‘| “ Pratikér” ie ; si 235 {12th ditto. 
18 | “Grambarté Prakfshika” .«. «ee | Comercolly on 200 
19 | ‘*Sambad Bhaskar”’ ose PsA ... | Calcutta , wer aio 17th and 24th April 1878. 
20 | ‘*Sulabha Samachar” _... gas occ | | eee ia §,500 | 20th April 1878. 

21 | * Sadharani” ae Se ... | Chinsurah ves 516 | 14th and 21st April 1878. 
22 | * Hindu Hitaishini” sas ss | Dacca .. “we 300 | 13th and 20th ditto. 

23 | “ Soma Prakash” “a se ... | Bhowanipore sis 700 | 22nd April 1878. 

24 |“ Hindu Ranjiké”’ Ae a ... | Bauleah, Rajshahye ,., wee. | 14th ditto. 


25 | Rungpore Dik Prakash" a ... | Kakinia, Rungpore ... 250 
26 | “ Burdwan Prachériké” .. ee | Burdwan : 165 


Bi-weekly. 
27 ‘| “ Banga Mittra” 


ao NO OP WN 


i bas ... | Calcutta ‘il 4,000 | 
Daily. 

28 |“ Sambid Prabhakar” ... ie ro , ii 550 | 19th to 24th April 1878. 
29 |‘ Sambad Pirnachandrodaya” ... .-- | Ditto si Brae 18th to 26th ditto. 

2 seeing Pier toc ee a Ditto ae 625 

‘“‘ Banga Vidy ae itto | 17th to 20th ditto. 
32 | ** Arya Mihir” . ai ie ---» | Ditto | 


ENGLISH aND BENGALI. 
Weekly. 
a |e |B 
‘* Moorsheda atriké”’ on oe r re ri RR A 19th April 1878. 
35 |“ Burrisal Bartabaha” ... ae Besleal 300 , , 


ENGLISH aNnD Urpv. : 

36 |“ Urdu Guide” i ve .»- | Calcutta ee 400 20th _ ditto. 
Urpv. 
Bi-monthly. 
37 |“ Akhbar-ul-Akhiar” °... ... .-. | Mozufferpore 
Hinpt. 
Weekly. 
38 | ‘* Behér Bandhu” a .. «| Bankipore, Patna _... 509 | 17th and 24th April 1878. 


PERSIAN. 
39 |“ Jam-Jahén-numi” oe | Calentte be 250 | 19th April 1878. 
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PRATIKAB, 


BuaRAtT 
SANSKARAK, 


April 15th, 1878. 


PRATIKAR, 
April 12th, 1878. 


PRATIKAR. 


ee, 


PoLiticAL. 


Tue Pratikdr, of the 12th April, thus writes of the situation in Europe 
and its bearings upon India :—From the events 
that have transpired, it seems that war jg 
inevitable ; but, even here, the British Government has committed a mistake. 
In what an evil moment, Mr. Gladstone conceived his sympathy for the 
Russians! a feeliag which has not yet left him. The nation repeated| 
warned him; pointed ont his error in a clear manner; but he would not be 
disabused of it. The evil designs of Russia had been understood from the 
beginning; her war with Turkey was the consequence of her desire to be 
master of Constantinople and the Dardanelles. Both our Empress and the 
Premier had seen this even at the commencement of the war, and were also 
willing to aid the Turk. Mr. Gladstone alone foiled every thing. Had the 
British nation but then taken the side of Turkey, Russia would not have 
been able to become so aggressive, nor Kngland so uneasy at the present 
moment. However that may have been, Hngland has now no cause for fear, 
There will be chiefly a naval war in Europe; and in this she is invincible, 
But what if, in case of war, Russia should invade this country P Even then 
England would have nothing to fear. The time has come when natives of 
India should do their duty towards her. What enemy can conquer: a 
Sovereign who has two hundred millions of people at her command? We, 
however, warn Government not to be swayed by any idle fears‘at this time, 
and mistake friends for enemies, or place obstacles in the way of the people 
doing their duty. What is there to prevent the formation, in India, of a 
Militia and Volunteer Corps, as in England? We cau assure Government 
that we possess so much confidence in it, that many of us will be prepared 
to lay down their very lives in its service, if only they are trustfully called 
upon to do so. | 
2.- The Bharat Sanskarak, of the 15th April, contains an article in 
which the political situation in Europe is re- 


viewed. The writer dwells upon the probabi- 
lities of a war with Russia, and observes that, in military discipline, naval 


supremacy, and extensive resources, England is doubtless her superior. 


PuBLtc ADMINISTRATION. 


3. The Pratikdr, of the 12th April, comments on the rules for the 


Receipt, transmission, &c., of memo. Submission, receipt, &c., of memorials to Her 
rials to Her Majesty, &. Majesty or the Secretary of State, which have 
been recently published in the Gazette of India. The observations are the 
same as noticed in paragraph 13 of our last Report; with the exception 
of what are contained in the opening paragraph, which we give below :—We 
Bengalis are small tiny creatures, and are glad if only allowed to swim _play- 
fully in shallow water. Unable to unravel the intricacies of politics and 
comprehend their true import, any deviation from the usual path frightens 
us; and makes us weep. We are not disappointed, if only we may spend 
our lives in an even and quiet manner without any activity. All change 
appears to us to be as fearful as a lion. But we do not know why Govern- 
ment is throwing us all at once into the eddies of change. It was but 
yesterday that the rulers bound us hand and foot and bruised our fingers; 
the pain has not yet ceased, the fear has not yet left us.. Even now,.in our 
dreams, we weep and wake up. What is this again? It is said Govern- 
ment will shortly take away our liberty of speech. _ 

4. The same paper thus vindicates his loyalty to the British Govern- 
iss atin tee hed ment :—With whatever eyes Government may 
look upon us, whatever fears it may, in its 


The political situation in Europe. 


The political situation in Europe. 
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dreams, conjure up regarding our character, whatever abuse it may shower 


down upon us—in spite of all these, we are its well-wishers, a thousand 


times over. Of course, we are not prepared to say that ours is a disinter- 
ested love towards it; we cannot say to it, what a young lover, in the fresh 
ardour of his love, would, in the language of sweet tenderness, say to assure 
the object of his affections,—‘ I shall love you even if you trample me 
under your foot. My heart has learnt to love only you and none else. 
Why then do we, since distrusted so much by Government, go about doing 
a self-imposed task? Since “Government cannot so much as bear to hear 
our names mentioned, why do we still continue to proclaim to the world, as 
it were by beat of drum, that we are its well-wishers? The reasons are many. 
We are guided by selfish considerations, which govern human actions all 
over the world. By these, we are led to desire the good of the British rule 
day and night.. A thousand wants and a thousand grievances notwith- 
standing, we are happy under the present Government; and clearly under- 
stand that on its welfare depends our own. Hence it is, that we wish well 
to it; that we are pained at heart, whenever there is any danger apprehended 
by it; and, though unheeded, write and speak about it. And so we shall con- 
tinue to make incessant representations to our beneficent Rulers, with a good 
object in view, with pure hearts, in good faith, and regarding them as our 
own. Twice they may not heed us, the third time they may be displeased : but 
persistent representations will at last convince them of our sincerity ; and then 
we shall be listened to, and our prayers granted. Government stands in the 
same relation to the people as afather tohisson. It does not behove us to be 
angry or offended. Should a son leave off speaking with his father, because the 
latter, in his anger, has but once reproved him unjustly P Should he, when his 
father is placed in any difficulty, remember his former anger, and remain 
effortless ? We shall continue to unburden our hearts to Government; and 
if, through any error of understanding, or fault of expression, we are led to 
say any thing which is unjust, it behoves the Rulers to condone the offence. 
The infant child does much mischief while in its mother’s arms; but the affec- 
tionate parent laughs it away. | 3 
9. Government, observes the same paper, has been successively led to 
ee ee noe commit certain unwise acts, which a little calm 
se deliberation or consultation with the public 
might certainly have prevented. The chief and the first error into which it has 
fallen lies in regarding the natives as unworthy of confidence. That they are not 
so, has been occasionally proved in a clear manner. Why are they then still 
suspected by the authorities, who in this way, but show their want of foresight ? 
When in 1857, the fanatic sepoys kindled the flame of war in the North- 
Western Provinces, did not the Sikh sardars, Scindhia, the Nizam, and other 
ornaments of India risk their very livesin order to assist Government. If the 
people of India had been faithless, they would never have let slip that opportu- 
nity of betraying that mean spirit. But why should they be disloyal? For what 
interest is it that they will conspire against the British Government? There 
might have been some foundation for these suspicions, if natives of India 
had been equal to the task of self-defence; if they could have raised the 
flag of Hindu Sovereignty on the field of battle; if they had been able, 
like Bismarck or Beaconsfield, to see through hidden political secrets ; if they 
had learnt to love each other as brethren; and if the visions of happiness, 
which, to become realities, would still require hundreds of centuries, had 
all existed in India at the present time as accomplished facts. Even then, 
what inducement. would there be for natives to conspire against the British 
Government? We believe that the British nation has taken the task of govern- 
ing this country into its own hands out of pity for the weak natives, who are 
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PRaTIKAB, 
April 12th, 1878. 


PRATIKAR. 


SamAaYoG!, 
April 13th, 1878. 
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not able to defend themselves, and solely for the purpose of protecting them 
from oppressions. We believe that, if they were ever regarded ag 
member of the community of nations; if they were ever able to take into 
their own hands the task of defending their country; if they were ever able 
to penetrate the intricate problems of politics, to make voyages round 
the world, “ ploughing the deep” with their own hands; the liberal hearted 
British nation would then, of their own accord, entrust them with the 
Government of the country and altogether retire from the scene. But thig 
is mere speculation. God only knows when'that happy day for India will 
arrive ; but, when it does arrive, it can only come as the golden fruit of 
British rule; and will prove the proud glory of the British nation. It ig 
our firm conviction that such a day will not come until five hundred years 
shall have passed over the face of the country. Consequently, in the meap- 
time, there can be no ground for apprehension that the natives of India are 
disloyal to British rule. | 
6. Other errors have been the outcome of this _ gag the .prin- 
cipal. The chief among them is the sacrifice of 
ee adie editors. We feel sure that, our grand 
and great grand children, while reading that portion of the History of India 
which refers to this measure of the 14th March 1878, will die with laughter, 
The Act, for which we now weep, will furnish them with an occasion for 
amusement; and they will be ready to exclaim “ What a pity! Was every 
member of Lord Lytton’s Council mad, that such mighty preparations were 
made for killing a number of petty scribblers.” Be that, however, as it may, 
it is idle to say anything of a measure which Government has thought fit 
to pass. There must be some grave reason for a measure which has given 
so much trouble to those big heads; although common editors lack the 
ability to see it. | 
7. Another error into which Government has fallen is the imposition 
ss iain Wien Ai of the License Tax. It behoves us to con- 
3 sider how far the measure has been consonant 
with justice. ‘The tax has been imposed for the purposes of famine relief. 
The recurrence of these calamities has made the condition of the people 
so deplorable, that the large majority earn their livelihood with extreme 
difficulty. How will they raise the money to meet the claims connected with 
this tax? Saddling them witha famine tax in order that they may be saved 
from future famines is as insane a project, as it would be to swallow snake- 
poison to prevent the occurrence of a snake-bite. What a ruinous impost! 
Such a net has been cast that not even the smallest fish can escape. The 
Surat riots have followed as a consequence. Government ought to have 
known that excessive tension breaks the cord. The people of India, who are 
intensely loyal, do not oppose any order of their Rulers as long as they can 
abide by it in any way. But what will they do, when they become helpless? 
We, of course, admit that the lower orders of the people, who are rioting in 
Surat, are not right; nor does it, we submit, behove Government to treat 
them with severity. At this fearful time, when war is imminent, is it wise 
to let the enemy know of the existence of strifes at home ? 
8. The Sahayogi, of the 13th April, observes, in an article headed, 
The Public Debt. ‘* Why is the public debt so large?” that the 


Fis tbs desire of promoting the welfare of the people 
is, as 1t were, a goddess enshrined in the heart of Government, which, by 


means of taxation, raises the funds required for its worship; or, in other 
words, taxes are imposed in order that, from their proceeds, the expenses of 
the administration may be paid. The people, however, owing to their 
inability and poverty, make protests against this. Perhaps no other 
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Government, except the British, knows the proper use.of. wealth. . It'is 


perfectly aware, that the extravagant expenditure of crores of rupees, on the 


construction of a Taj Mehal or a Peacock Throne, is unworthy of a 
Sovereign’s duties. Still is may be asked why has it, in spite of its extensive 
revenues, incurred such a large amount of debt? A little consideration 
will show that Government has been obliged to be lavish in its expenditure, 
in order properly to show its affections for its subjects by ensuring. to them 
the benefits of a good administration. Thus to put a stop to the prevalence 
of corruption and bribery, Lord Cornwallis increased the salaries of Judicial 
and other public officers. Since for our benefit Government has been obliged 


to run into debt, the liability is justly ours; and we should be wanting in 


gratitude, if we were ever unwilling to submit to taxes that were. needed to | 


help it in the hour of its financial difficulty. True, this might be accomplished 
by a reduction of expenditure; but such a course would tend to impair 
administrative efficiency. | 
injurious in its consequences than any retrenchments of public expenditure 
would be. The editor pledges himself to write loyally, and yet in an independ- 
ent spirit, should the authorities cease destroying the liberty of the press. 

9, Writing on the Vernacular Press Act, the same paper dwells on 
the intense loyalty which has ever charac- 
terized the Bengalis to their Rulers. Govern- 
ment, too, is well aware of the power and energy of this people, who asked 
the British nation to deliver them from the oppressions of the Mahomedan. 
It is simply absurd that the Bengalis, who are so happy under the British 
rule, and possess a thorough knowledge of what the civilization of the 
Russians is, should be yet willing to entrust their lives and property, and 
everything else, into the hands of another Power, which would prove no better 
than the Mahomedan. It therefore behoves Government to continue. to 
native editors the liberty they had hitherto enjoyed. Is it proper that, for 
pa Satie of a few offenders, the axe should be laid at the root of the verna- 
culars ! 

10. Writing on the same subject, a correspondent of the same paper, 


The Vernacular Press Act. 


The Vernacular Press Act. 


Press free ; and adverts to the ignorance, which 
seems to characterize the members of the Legislative Council, respecting 
the condition of the Bengalis, who are a loyal, grateful, and exceedingly 
timid nation of quill-drivers. | 

11. In an article on the License Tax Act, the Hindu Laland, of the 
14th April, adverts to the protest made by the 
inhabitants of Bombay, and specially the riots 
at Surat, and remarks that Mr. Eden is wrong in supposing that, because 
the people of Bengal have been silent regarding this measure, they have 
therefore no objection to it. They are utterly unable to pay it owing to the 
smallness of their incomes, the ravages of disease, and high prices of food- 
grains. The present is not an opportune time for the imposition of the 
License Tax. The people are steeped in poverty and distress. There will 
be much oppression committed in the collection of this impost. The observa- 
tions made by the writer are the same as those noticed in paragraph 1 of our 
Report for 80th March 1878. | 

12. Writing on the Vernacular Press Act, the same paper regrets 

that an invidious distinction has been made 
between English and Native papers in favor 
of the former, while both have equally contained seditious writings. But 
what of those papers published in English by natives? Why should they be 
free from the operations of the Act? While the greatest offender, the 


The License Tax Act. 
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Hence the imposition of a new tax is less” 


April 13th, 1878. ee 


asks- Government to make the Vernacular 
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SaADHARARY, 
April 14th, 1878. 


( 6 ) 
Amrita Basar Patrikd, has escaped the meshes of the law, it is the poor 
and innocent editors who have suffered. It is really a wonder that even the 
wise Secretary of State should have given his assent to this law, which is 
tainted with such partiality and injudiciousness. The Act was passed in great 
haste, and without letting the public see the Bill. It is hoped that singe 
the measure is characterized by such failure of judgment, timidity, and 
partiality, Parliament will witohold its sanction from it. 

18. The Aindu Hitaishini, of the om ane Png a: same 
observations on the Vernacular Press Act, as 
see vise cain gherenrrae those noticed in paragraphs 27 and 18 of our 

Reports of the 6th and 20th instant respectively. _ | 
14... Adverting to the — of Ree y somnyrs for hfe passed on rs 

aharajah of Pooree, the same paper remar 

OC water there is but little doubt regard. 
ing his guilt, still, considering his youth, want of discretion, and respectable 
lineage, perhaps a more lenient one, say imprisonment for 14 years, would 

have satisfied everybody. 
15. The Sddharani, of the — April, phage = a — ai 
articles to the subject of the Vernacular Press 
pre sucvears See erie Act. The first is headed ‘ The newspapers, 
being but the friends of the State, point out its faults.” We give the 
observations below :—It is now some years since, in the concluding portion 
of the prospectus of this paper, we wrote as follows:—‘‘ We shall, before 
concluding this prospectus, dwell specially on another point. We have 
said before that this paper desires the continuance of the present rule ;. but 
while this is its desire, it also longs for a thorough reformation of the 
system of Government. It is a matter of regret that the British 


nation has not yet been able to understand the meaning of the word 


‘Sovereign.’ In their eagerness to rule, to legislate, to amass wealth 


and equally to spend it, they have not paid any particular attention 


to the cardinal duty of a sovereign—namely, conciliating the subjects. 
The authorities should always remember the famous words of the Court of 
Directors—‘ It will not do merely to do justice, but the people should be 
convinced that justice has been done.’ The rulers should constantly ponder 
over these words. Let them be engraven in letters-of gold on the door-way 
of their courts of justice; let them be printed as the motto of all Govern- 
ment notifications, Gazettes, and circulars ; let these noble words adorn the 
British flag and ever float in the air; no other words are equally pregnant 
with meaning. A Sovereign who does not possess the confidence of his 


people is not worthy of the name. He may be a powerful ruler, a wonder- 


ful administrator, an invincible hero, honored of the wise—and yet not be 
a Sovereign. He would then be wanting in the divine attributes of 3 
Sorenties and would be ignorant of heavenly bliss and godlike happi- 
ness. It is to be feared that the Government of India has not attained 
so much as the shadow of that celestial bliss. Otherwise, it would 
have pursued and worshipped it; and, if it had so done, there would 
not have been a daily increase of the cry of discontent which rises from all 
sides. The newspapers are, in a manner, wearied with pointing out the 
defects of public measures. We, too, have been obliged to engage in this 
task, and ask the rulers to listen to our complaints.” We have repeatedly 
read. the lines above quoted, and our minds are filled with deep sadness. 
We seem to think that probably Government will no longer allow us to 
discharge the high duties we have imposed upon ourselves. Although 
incompetent, we had aspired to an exalted position; and through the 
generosity of the British Government, we bad for a time occupied that 


C2 7 
position, ‘but now it is clear that it .is no longer tenable; in fact, it 
hasgone. | : 5 ae : 


‘The man who describes a virtue as a fault is an enemy, and so is he 
who affects not to see the faults of relatives and friends ; but one who points 
out your defects in your presence, while. extolling your virtues, when you 
are abseft, is a true friend. We sincerely desire the continuance of the 
British rule, because we are indebted to it for many things, Although 
utterly incompetent and weak, we had hitherto looked upon ourselves with 
pride as friends of the noble British Government, which, too, convinced 
of our sincere loyalty, used to regard us with consideration, and spoke to 
others with pride and praise of the Bengalis. So that when, during the 
Sepoy revolt, martial law was introduced everywhere, Lord Canning, satis- 
fied of the loyal disposition of the people of this proviace, did not sanction 


its enforcement among them. Those days and that time have gone by. 


We do not know for what fault we have been brought into this miserable 
condition. We have been disagreeably roused from an_ illusion ; and 
now see, that the position we have aspired to will never be ours. The 
feelings of friendship between the conquerors and the conquered, on the 
strength of which, and regarding Government as a friend, we used to offer 
it advice, appear to us to have no existence at the present time ; nor is there 
any likelihood that they will come into existence at any. future period. It 
is now clear that we are not the trusted friends of Government ; and that, 
consequently, it would only be imprudence on our part, were we to take 
upon ourselves to offer criticisms of Governmental measures in plain and un- 
varnished language. ‘The problem therefore now becomes a difficult one,— 
the administration of the country with the existence of a vast gulf between 
Natives and Europeans, wider than what ever existed between Hindoos and 
Mahomedans. Errors and defects would only be natural under this state 
of things. They might have diminished in number, had our advice been 
listened to; but Government is unwilling to do so. True, papers published 
in English, but edited by natives would continue to exist, and do their work ; 
but after the general distrust with which Government regards the people, 
it is not likely that their criticisms will be attended to. Nor does it appear 
probable that they will continue to be out-spoken. Hence it is a difficult 
problem that has presented itself for solution. | 
16.. The same paper writes as follows in another article headed, 
It will not do to merely depend on “It will not do to depend merely upon the 
Corennnent. favor of Government.” The Government of 
India may do just as it pleases ; and we have no right to say anything by 
way of remonstrance. We have no ground-work upon which we can take 
our stand. We do not possess anything like the Magna Charta. By force 
of arms and feats of statemanship, the British nation has become the master 
of this extensive empire ; and the rights and privileges we enjoy are entirely 
due to their favor. Nor is the British nation still wanting in its favors. 
There are British possessions in other parts of the world, such as in Canada, 
and in Guiana ; but we are treated far more kindly than the aboriginal 
tribes of those places. It, however, does not do for us any longer to be 


dependent on the judgment and generosity of our Rulers. Their intelligence 


and wisdom are repeatedly found wanting in administering the affairs of 
this extensive empire. In spite of the fact that profound peace has reigned in 
the country for the last twenty years, the hardships of the people are daily 
increasing. Hardly a couple of years passes without a fearful famine break- 
ing out in some part or other of the empire. While Government pours 
out water to quench the fire; the burning remains are carried by the wind 
fo another side which is soon in flames. Add to this,the prevalence of 
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fevers, pestilences, cattle-diseases which have become -notorious. So that it 
is a certainty that the intelligence of the British ie not equal to the task of 
administration. Consequently how willit do for us merely to depend on their 
favor? During the late famine, which raged in Southern India, the generous 
British public showed us favors beyond expectation ; and it is quite possible 
that they will similarly come to our aid as often as there 1s a recurrence of 
the calamity. But we can never solely depend on that source of aid and 
remain easy in our minds. Ever since we learnt to read the first lessons of 
politics under the auspices of the British Government, we have had the 
conviction that, although favors of the Government may justly be an object 
of pride, honor, and regard with individuals, in the case of nations, it is 
never wise to depend solely on them. It is on considerations such as these 
that the whole class of educated natives are anxious to have the laws and 
regulations of Government just and generous. We all know, that we can 
not claim anything asa matter of right; still, taking our stand, as on a vantage 
ground, on the laws and regulations given us by the British nation, we ply 
it with prayers for further benefits. 
Hitherto the Bengalis have asked principally the continuance of three 
things, namely (1) the permanent settlement made by Lord Cornwallis; (2) 
the introduction of high education in accordance with the orders of the 
Court of Directors; and (8) the liberty of the press conferred by Sir Charles 
Metcalfe. We all know what the moralist teaches, that although death 
may come at any moment, still men should persist in acquiring wealth and 
learning, as though they were exempt from death and disease. Similarly, 
we all know that what our Rulers have given us, they may at any moment 
take away. Still we discussed politics, feeling that we were in possession 
of the rights above mentioned. But now when it is clearly seen that 
Government is not willing to continue even one of these to us (for the per- 
manent settlement of land has long been a thing of the past; the axe was 
laid at the root of high education, but subsequently the branches only of 
the tree have been lopped off; and the freedom of the press is about to be 
taken away) where shall we find refuge and protection P 
17. Correspondents writing to this paper from Calcutta, Hooghly, and 
on Burdwan regret that Vernacular papers will no 
e Vernacular Press Act. ) h hasty: + th : 
onger have liberty to expose the oppressions 
committed by public officers in the mofussil, and especially dwell on the 
services rendered to the cause of good government by the Sddhdrant. 
18. In some verses contributed to the same paper, the universal and 


: os over-powering grief, which has taken possession 

woe eee mn het gh tin ation nied eet: cole of the 

new Act, is described with great force. The whole nation is exhorted to 

weep, in order to exite the commiseration of Her Majesty, Lord Lytton, and 
Mr. Eden. 

_ 19. The same paper, of the 21st April, informs its readers that the 


ae : Printer and Publisher of the Sddhdranit has 

myn nee aii Press Act. entered into a bail-bond. In justifying his 
conduct, the editor explains the reasons which have led him to take this 
step. ‘These are briefly the following :—(1) Under Act XXV of 1867, the 
Printers and Publishers are, in a manner, under the same restraints as those 
which the new law seeks to place upon them ; (2) considering the displeasure 
of Mr. Eden, under which certain native editors have fallen, it will be our 
boast if we can manage to live; (3) but it may be said what is the good of 
a newspaper, if it is not allowed to comment on public measures? To this 
there are two answers, (a) under the present: circumstances of the people, 


a discussion of social is likely to prove more beneficial than that of political 


, ( 9) 
topics, and (6) we can never bring ourselves to believe that. Government 
really desires to prohibit a free discussion of public measures. ; 


90. The same paper advises the native public to seek to cultivate the 
vernaculars—a task for which there is ample 


- cultivation of the vernaculars. sco pe. 


91. The Sulabha Samdachdr, of the 20th April, remarks, Now that the Sv:asms Samacuas i 


April 20th, 1878. 


saa vernacular papers have been tightly bound, 
case of naive papers. ra: it behoves tne Rulers to confer 4 thei small 
favours in other directions. Government is therefore asked to remit the 
postage duty on the transmission of vernacular prints to the mofussil. This 
would be at least some compensation for the loss of. their liberty under the 
new Press Act. 


92. Adverting to the form of bail-bond into which certain Vernacular 
papers have been required to enter, the 
Bharat Sanskdrak, of the 15th -April, 
remarks that a careful consideration of the form prescribed leaves no doubt in 
the mind that the object is clearly to gag Vernacular newspapers. ‘The local 
Magistrates are to be the Judges, and they are to decide upon what is im- 
plied by the language used and not merely upon the offence of exciting 
disaffection towards British rule. The bond, like a net cast widely, includes 
all crimes, small or great. Upon what can any editor now write and yet 
escape safe P The life, honor, and wealth of editors seem to be at stake. 
Brother Sahachar ! You have acted wisely by retiring from the scene at 
this time. We, too, are compelled to follow you with a heart broken with 
sorrow. Should this stringent law be ever amended, we shall then again 
unite and engage in the noble duty of serving our country. 


The Vernacular Press Act. | 


23. ‘ Has it then been settled that Vernacular newspapers should all Sassi Samexazax. 


cease to exist P’’ is the heading of another 
editorial in the same paper. We give below 
the substance. Although Government had betrayed great hastiness in 
passing the new Press Act, still it was expected that the measure would only 
serve as an uplifted rod in the case of offending papers, and would not be 
soon put inforce. The Vernacular journals, too, have, ever since it was 
passed into law, been seized with fear, and have lacked the courage and 
inducement to write anything which might be distasteful to Government. But 
the present action of the Rulers shows that, not only have the provisions of 


‘The Vernacular Press Act. 


the Act been carried out simultaneously with its passing, but that they have 


been made to have a retrospective effect. Certain papers have been_ re- 
quired to enter into bail-bonds; and, in consequence, one of the number 
has ceased to exist, and others are in great uncertainty as to the course 
to be followed. The editor regrets that he and his companions in 
the Vernacular Press should thus have to retire from the scene of 


their labors, before their task is done, and leave the noble heritage of the 
honor and privileges of the country to his successors. 


24. The same paper complains that a great injustice has been done Basar Samxazax. . r 


to Bengalis employed in the service of the 
Ben 1s I th } f th G = . 
Benes the Nordk Western Proviness Government of the North-Western Provinces 


| by a recent order of Sir George Couper, that 
none but the natives of the Province are henceforth to be allowed to hold 
any appointment under that Government. This is a piece of sad news to 


the people of Bengal. The public service will be a loser if Bengalis, who 


have long served with ability and on low rates in the North-West, are now. 


sent away. It is not, moreover, fair that, while Hindusthanis and Bengalis 
are of the same parentage, the former should be fully allowed to hold 


—_— 
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appointments under the Government of Bengal, while the latter are arbj, 
trarily excluded from the public service in the North-Westera Provinces, . 
25. A correspondant sends some verses to this paper in which the 

ine. B. L. Gupte. services of Mr. B. L. Gupta, the Joint-Mapis. 
“se trate of Barripore, are dwelt upon in terms of 
high eulogium. © The writer, on the eve of his departure for Purneah, descantg 


on the ability, courtesy, and impartiality of Mr. Gupta. 


26. The Bharat Sanskdrak, of the 22nd April, is gratified to notice the 
appointment of Babu Ambika Churn Bose, 
| the Deputy Inspector of Schools, as second 
assistant in the office of the Director of Public Instruction. It is a proof 
that Government recognizes merit. 
27. In reviewing the chief events of the Bengali year 1284, which 
as Voisin Deed: has just ended, the same paper makes the fol- 
lowing observations on the new Press Law :— 
The liberty of the Press conferred on the people of India by the British 
Government is a noble monument of their fame. Duringa period of 40 years 
the Vernacular Press and vernacular literature have been wonderfully developed. 
Our Rulers have now been convinced that the former is a power. Unfortu- 
nately its growth has brought about its death. For some years past, the autho- 
rities watched its rise with eager interest ; and when, simultaneously with the 
assumption of the Imperial title by the Queen, oppressions by public officers 
increased, and native papers began loudly to protest against them, Govern- 
ment considered such conduct, on their part, as unbearable and cut their 
tongues. The indiscretion and lack of generosity evinced by this act of 
Lord Lytton’s Government, an act which has diminished its glory and 
obstructed the path of India’s progress, will ever remain recorded in the pages 
of history in the darkest colors. 
28. Regarding the state of the law and administration it is observed:— 
The British law and administration on which 
_ the people of India have built great hopes are 
becoming increasingly rigorous. The oppressions of officers in the mofussil 
have increased ; while newspapers, which so long actei as checks upon them, 
have been bound hand and foot. Of all the laws passed this year, the 
License Tax and the Vernacular Press Acts have occasioned extreme dissatis- 
faction and sorrow. 
29. The same paper, in criticising the form of bail-bond required from 
the vernacular papers, remarks that it is sim- 
ply impossible, with a due regard to its provi- 
sions, to discuss the merits of Governmental 
measures; for the Government of India and the local Governments 
being not above error, there may be disaffection excited towards them 
by potting out their defects. Then, again, the style of writing must 
not be such as to produce this result. This is a vague and uncertain 
provision. Magistrates, however great their knowledge of the vernaculars, 
are not thoroughly versed in them; and under the influence of suspl- 
cion how many faults may not be attributed? Will not this harass the 
writers? The clause relating to the creation of enmity between classes 
or sects, &c., will be made to include a large number of faults. One, it would 
seem, would be liable to punishment, if he were to write of the illegal cesses 
levied by the zemindars, of the oppressions committed by the tea-planters on 
the laborers, that Bengalis were abler than the people of the North-West, that 
Manchester has ruined the weavers of this country, or that a state churel 
ought not to be maintained in India for the benefit of only a portion of the 
Christian inhabitants, or similar subjects ; and thus all discussion of political, 


Law end Admlcisaiicn. 


cs of bail-bond under Act IX of 


( m ) 


social, and religious topics would be put a stop to. Is it wrong, in the: case 


of any oppression committed on the weak by the strong, to say that an 
inquiry is needed, or that Government must -be made . acquainted with the 
existence of the evil? Is this intimidation? The last clause, which has 
reference to extortion, is indeed necessary ; but, as no paper in Bengal has 
ever been known to be guilty of it, it is an insult to the Bengali editors to 
ask them to give pledges of this description. Then, again, will not the papers 
be allowed to point out the errors and shortcomings.of the authorities? What 


ig most objectionable in the enforcement of the Act is that the local 


Government, and not the Magistrates, has taken the initiative. If itis really 
necessary, the present form of the bond should be amended. 


30. The Krishnaghur correspondent of the same paper refers to the 
feeling of regret with whici the majority of 
the inhabitants have regarded the news of 
the transfer of Mr. Stevens, the popular Magistrate of Nuddea, to Moorshed- 
abad. Although not perfectly free from faults, which no man is, Mr. 
Stevens has, by his long residence in this district, and by his ability, impar- 
tialty, gentleness, and affection for the people entrusted to his charge, 
considerably benefited them. | 


31. The Grdmbartd Prakashikd, of the 17th April, writes, in similar 
terms of eulogium, of the services of Mr. Stevens, 


the Magistrate of Nuddea, and expresses his 
regret at the news of his transfer from this place. 


82. The same paper, of the 24th April, notices an increase of the 
eases of official oppression, ever since’ the 
pietldhsenprcsdee tone: liberty of the Vernacular Press was taken 


away by the passing of Act IX of 1878. It behoves the authority to use 
means for putting a stop to them. | 


33. The Bishwa Dut, of the 17th April, after dwelling on the security 
Taxation and poverty the causes of Of life and property, and other manifold advan- 
dissatisfaction. tages enjoyed under British rule, proceeds to 
account for the existence of a feeling of dissatisfaction in the minds of the 
people. This is not wholly due, as is generally supposed, to the existence 
of oppressions in the mofussil, or to those committed by- indigo-planters -or 
the police, or to the keeping out of natives from their just rights. A portion 
of the people may indeed cherish feelings of dissatisfaction for these reasons, 
but not the masses. The chief cause of their discontent is taxation, and 
their utter poverty. Unmindful of this fact, and forgetting that India: is 
not England, the authorities have introduced an expensive system of admin- 
istration into this country, which is not suited to it. It is, therefore, the 
duty of the rulers to cease imposing further taxes by making a reduction 
of expenditure, especially that incurred in the Public Works Department 
and the army. | 
04. The Bhdérat Milar, of the 18th April, in an article on the Verna- 
cwar Press Act, repeats the observations made 
: on the same subject, in the former issues of 
this paper. The editor dwells on the intense loyalty of the vernacular papers 
to the British Government, and observes that it was because they were 
conscious of constant devotion to the present rule, that Sovernmental measures 
were so long fearlessly reviewed in their columns. It is a matter of regret 
that, by asking native editors to enter into a bail-bond, Mr. Eden has 
destroyed the good effects of the many noble institutions of the British 
Government and cast a stain on its reputation, We again ask Lord Lytton 
hot to enforce this Act at least for one year, and watch the effects. Are the 


Mr. Stevens. 
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 Kén& Nadi. 


native editors so foolish that they will again indulge in strong writing, with. 
the sword of Damocles impending over their heads P 


85. The Education Gazette, of the 19th April, assures Government 
that vernacular papers are not, in their he 
disloyal. Their only fault is that they cannot 
write temperately. In spite of the Press Act, however, the current of 
progress that has set in, in native society, under the auspices of the British 
Government, will continue to flow unchecked. English education and 
English example are fast dispelling prejudices and idle superstitions ; and the 
frequency of meetings, agitations, and speeches testify to the existence of 
intellectual activity among natives. 


36. <Adverting to the lack of good drinking-water and_ general 
unhealthiness which cause much suffering to 
the inhabitants of Aknapore, B&ligar, Térakesh- 
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war, and other villages in the district of Hooghly in the hot season, g 


correspondent of the Education Gazette, of the 19th April, asks Government 
to set free the silted up channel of the Kana Nadi, which passes through 
these localities. This would require to be done only for six or eight miles; 
for the Kan is a branch of the Damodar, and in the rains is fed by that 
river. Should the suggestion be carried out, a great boon will be conferred 
upon the inhabitants, the healthiness of a large number of villages 


promoted, and much land, which now remains waste, will be brought under 
cultivation. ) 


87. In anarticle on “ English Education” and = views of the 

a ; Englishman, the Moorshedabad Pairikd, of the 

nrc aap Se 19th April, repeats the remarks of the Some 
Prakash noticed in paragraph 27 of our Report for the 13th idem. 


38. Adverting to the superiority of inoculation, as regards efficiency, 
to vaccination, the Aindu HAitatshini, of the 
20th April, asks Government to grant licenses 
to competent inoculators to follow their profession. ‘This will be a signal 
boon to the people. , 
39. In an article headed the “ Difficulties of the Bengalis engaged in 
tae the service of Government,’ the Dacca 
gecuicas y* , A “North-Westers Prakdsh, of the 21st April, expresses views 
— identical with those noticed in paragraph 24. 


40. The Behar Bandhu, in noticing the appointment of Deputy 
Magistrate Moulvie Amir Hossein Khan to the Bengal Legislative Council, 
remarks that it rejoices to see Government. at last taking notice of the 
Beharis. 

41. This paper, alluding to the recent resolution anent the transfer 
of the Behar Hindi Gazette to Calcutta and the appointment of Rat 
Sohanlal as sole editor and translator, says that the work of the Gazette 
was hitherto much impeded in consequence of the translator having t 
attend to his work in the school besides that connected with the Gazette; 
but that under the present arrangements the work is sure to progress. 

42. This paper mentions, what it calls a ‘new mode of thieving. 
It seems certain Moguls, wearing the usual loose pyjdmds and large wallets, 
went about the city in company with a broker and visited the shops of 
several indigo merchants ostensibly for the purpose of purchasing indigo; 
and while inspecting it in the several godowns where the dye was stored, they 
took the opportunity of filling, unperceived by any one, their pyjdmds and 
wallets with the indigo from the bags; they then had padlocks placed 0 
the doors,-2nd for security’s sake, as they alleged, took away the keys, 


Inoculation versus vaccination. 
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requesting the ameen of the several godowns to. wait for their return with 
the money by dusk; but after waiting in vain for the Moguls till near 8 P.M. 
the indigo proprietors broke >pen the doors, and to their surprise found the 
bags quite empty of indigo. No clue to the robbers has as yet been found, 
though much search has been made for them. | Bh i . 
49. ‘ What a calamity has come,” is the heading of the following 
article which appears as communicated to this paper. True. enough 18 
the saying of the Muhammadans to the effect that the world has arrived 
at its last stage. For the past four years have the people of this country 
been visited with dire famines and consequent starvation. Men are not 
able to support families of three or four on their scanty earnings of two 


annas a day, and, to add to this, the price of food-grains has risen. The 
rich and the noble cannot sympathize with all this distress. Awake then, 


O brethren! from your-sleep of listlessness: if you have no sympathy, think 
at least of your own sources of profit; and reflect, if the labouring part 
of the population die off, what will you do at the end; will you be able 
to plough, cultivate, or do the work of menials? Assist then your ryots, 
and you will reap your reward here and hereafter. The titles for which 
your hearts are languishing will be bestowed on you by Government, whilst 
your good name and fame will spread over Hindustan. Imitate the pro- 
moters of the Mansion House Fund, who, although they had no connection 
with Madras, sympathized with, and assisted so much towards the relief of 
that Presidency. Do you likewise establish such a corporation, gather subs- 
criptions, give donations, and then famine will disappear. _ 

44, The Urdu Guide extols the municipal arrangement of this city 
in regard to sanitation, gas, water, the excellent wide streets, and construc- 
tion of new ones to facilitate communication; these latter being named 
generally after persons of note, such as Halliday, Grant, and Beadon, &c. 
This good rule seems to have been broken through in a recent case, in 
respect of a new road constructed so as to join South Collinga and European 
Asylum Lane, and which it is proposed to name after Maulvie Abdool 
Latif, who not only resides in a hired house belonging to the estate of the 
late Gholam Safdar, far away from the new street, but cannot boast of a span 
of ground to call his own. ‘The street might very properly be called Eden 
Street, after our present Lieutenant-Governor, and if he objects, it may be 
named Metcalfe Street, after our Chief Commissioner of Police and 


Chairman of the Municipality. Apart from this, Nawdb Amir Ali’s well- 


known mansion is not far away from the junction of this street with South 


Collinga, and it may have been named after him, and in case of his. 


refusing, as the street runs through the late Maulvie Gholdm Safdar’s large 
estate, his name might be given to it. 


45. We take the following article from the Soma Prakdsh, of the 


Tur FAREWELL ADDRESS OF THE Soma PRAKASH. 


‘What I had expected has now vanished to a distance ; what I had never 
the farewell address of the Soma thought of, has now come to pass.. Instead.of 
ash. becoming an emperor on the morrow, I have 
bey te go to the forest as a hermit clad in bark and bearing matted hair on 
my hea 3” | | 
Readers! Did it ever occur to you even in a dream that the Syma 
Prakésh would thus suddenly have to part with you? From the letter 
published above, it will be found that the printer and publisher of this paper, 
who is one and the same person, has heen asked to execute a bail-bond of 
the value of Rs. 500. This person is of a very timid disposition, and is 
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not willing to bind himself in this way. It is urged by him that he has ng 
authority to interfere with the independence of the editor, who may writ, 
anything he pleases; but if punishment has to be borne, it is the printer whg 
will suffer. a esr 
What he says is not unreasonable. We could not, in opposition to hig 
arguments, compel him to furnish the necessary security. Herein lies the first 
difficulty in the way of continuing the publication of the Soma Prakdsk. 
It also shows the imperfect character of the new Press Act, under whieh 
an editor may put the printer and the proprietor of a press to much trouble, 
The second obstacle in the way of the publication of this paper is, however, 
more serious. We are fully conscious that we are not hostile to Government, 
The extensive benefits we have received at its hands make it simpl 
impossible for us to be so hostile. Instead of being ungrateful, our 
hearts are full of gratitude. In all our writings we have been actuated 
by a sincere desire to do good both to the Rulers and the subjects, 
Seditious sentiments never found place in our mind. But since Govern- 
ment has, by passing a law, sought to establish the charge of sedition 
against us, we should be but admitting it, were we now to execute a bond, 
Our intellect has not been so perverted as to lead us, for the purpose of 
pecuniary gain, to the meanness of admitting ourselves to be what we are not 
in reality. The honor of a man, and not his wealth, is the superior consider- 
ation. If through the mercy of God, we continue to enjoy health, it is not 
improbable that this income will be obtained in some other way. We cannot 
stoop to this degradation on the ground that by the discontinuance of this paper 
there may be a loss of income. Lest we should have had to submit to this, 
we were ready to stop the publication of the paper the week the Press Act 


was passed. But we were at the time dissuaded by certain friends, on whose 


wisdom we relied, on the ground that it was wiser to wait, since the object of 
Government was apparently to warn the papers and not to stop them 
altogether ; and now that their requests have been complied with, there will not 
probably be any further objection on their part. If through error of under- 
standing, we were to execute a bond and continue to publish the paper, it would 
not only be an insult to ourselves but to the people, whom we represent. The 
people of other countries would then regard us and the natives . generally 
as worthless, cowardly, and mercenaty. What would our rulers, the legis- 
lators, think of it? They might think that the benefits of education were 
thrown away upon the Bengalis; since we could be so worthless as not to 
shrink from utter baseness, and that we had not yet acquired the least degree 
of energy or independence. 

Even if banishing all these noble considerations we executed a bail- 
bond on considerations of mere self-interest how would it be promoted. How 
long can subjects remain quiet, if their Rulers are constantly finding fault? 
Errors must occur in a work in which one has to be engaged for twenty-four 
hours. Who knows what scrapes we may get into? The money that in many 
years we shall accumulate like a patient bee will probably be lost to usin @ 
day. Inshort, since mutual distrust has sprung up, there is no good of 
publishing the Soma Prakash. There can be no bickering between sovereiga 
and subjects. Right or wrong, we must submit quietly to whatever may be 
done by the former. After this, we have no desire to ask what offence we 
have been guilty of, subsequent to the passing of the Act, which. has led 
Mr. Eden to demand security from us. | 3 

The third objection to the publication of this paper is of a more deplor- 
able character. The Soma Prakdsh was not started as a pecuniary specula- 
tion. It was born for the good of Bengal; and its chief object was the 
improvement of the Bengali language. That object is not likely to be 


( 8 ) 


attained when the Rulers have gaged our mouths and bound us hand and 
foot: ‘There can be no improvement of-language unless arguments may be 
sustained in an independent spirit. Since Government has barred this way, 
what is the good of. continuing this paper? But the memory of one thing 
casts a gloom of sorrow on our mind. It is that certain experienced and 
educated persons had began to contribute regularly to this paper, and by their 
writings, the language was making rapid strides towards perfection, The 
discontinuance of the Soma Prakdsh will now stop their pens. Alas! Mr. 
Eden has not been able to comprehend the unspeakable injury he has, by 
this measure, inflicted on Bengal. By stopping the publication of the 
Vernacular papers, His Honor has struck at the root of all national pro- 
gress, which is impossible without a simultaneous improvement of the 
Vernacular of the nation. Readers ! are you sorry thatthe Soma Prakash has 
thus died an unnatural death ? But this death is not unnatural ; like the defeat 
of the Turks; there is glory in sucha death. The Soma Prakash has accom- 
plished its self-imposed task. Many have learnt the language by reading 
it, and from it many have acquired wisdom and moral training. What is 
more, we have heard many say that, through the agency of this paper, there 
have been considerable changes brought about in the condition of the country. 
We hope our readers will forgive us for saying even this in self-defence. 
Readers! the friendship which has existed between you and this paper 
for the last twenty years is to-day suddenly terminated; and by the discon- 
tinuance of the Vernacular papers, extreme injury has been done to Bengal.. 
The more we think of these things the more our grief overflows. We have 
not the power to say more, and shall content ourselves with observing that, 


since Mr. Eden has, instead of the right, chosen the wrong path, itis no 


longer necessary for the Soma Prakdsh to exist. Let him once recall to 
mind the action of the great Lord Canning; how in an hour of danger 
he acted with forbearance. While on one side, the flames of rebellion 
were burning with great fury, the men of his own country and race 


were, on the. other, ready to tear him in pieces, and the authorities. 


in England to dishonour him. But-he was unmoved and calm as the 
Himalayas, patiently did his duty, and governed the people with a paternal 
authority. What Englishman was there in India at the time who did not 
counsel him to introduce martial law into the country? -Had he listened to 
this advice, what fearful crimes would not have been committed? How 
many innocent Bengalis would not have suffered premature death? And 
did he not then exercise a control over the newspapers? Was he obliged 
to enact a special law and demand securities from the editors? Had 
Mr. Eden been gifted with like calm intelligence, by the adoption of simple 
means, he might have brought over the native editors to his own ways of 
thinking. And there would have been no necessity for a stringent law or an 
lnsultingly stringent procedure. India is really unfortunate. The tree 
under which she sought shelter, fancying it to be the Chandan, has now turned 
out to be one which exhales poison. The newspapers were ushered into exist- 
ence under the auspices of a free Government; they grew under the shadow of 


its favour ; but to-day it has, with its owa hands, cut them down. According 


tothe great poet Kdlidds “ it is not meet that one should cut down a tree, 
although ii may be poisonous, if he has helped it to grow.” The tree that 
Mr. Eden has now cut down is ambrosial. With our salutations to God, the 
subscribers, and contributors, we now take leave. If ever the present Govern- 
ment should change its opinions or a better administration occur, and through 
God’s mercy our health remains unimpaired, we shall endeavour to start this 
paper anew, for it has been fostered with great care ; we do not think that we 


shall be able easily to forget it. In conclusion, we beg to observe that while 
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April 13th, 1878. 
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Government enacted this law for the purpose of exercising a control over the 
Vernacular Press, and preventing excesses in discussing political’ topics the 
agreeable (?) consequence has been that native journals have altogether ceased 
to exist. It is exceedingly to be regretted that like the present statesman. 
ship the present Act also is incomprehensible. We do not understand why 
securities have been asked. Is it that no one should be allowed tg 
write against Government? Any person who possesses the least sense 
or discernment will not execute a bond on such conditions. There are 
certain acts occasionally performed by Government, a plain statement of 
which, even without any comment by the editor, might be construed into 
opposition to the rulers. What is the remedy in such cases? Who will, 
under the circumstances, be ready to execute a bond or make a money 
deposit ? The factis that it is the object. of Government to stop the publica- 
tion of all Vernacular papers. In our own case, we have helped the rulers 


to attain this object without any difficulty. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


46. The miserable condition, says the Hindu Hrtarshini, of the 18th 
April, into which the country has been brought 
by the recurrence of famines is completely con- 
cealed under the superficial glitter which comes of a foreign civilization. But 
a searching examination would really make onesad. Since the rise in prices of 
food-grains, which took place in 1857, they have never recurred to the prices 
which ruled before that time. Within this period, two fearful famines have 
occurred, during which for four or five months rice has sold at eight to ten seers 
a rupee; thus reducing the people to poverty and involving them. in debt, 
With the exception of the classes engaged in agriculture and trade, all others 
are in difficulty ; for prices have now remained stationary for one whole year, 
Formerly, whenever rice was sold at ten to twelve seers a rupee, it was generally 
regarded as a famine ; but now, when for twelve months together grain has 
sold at high rates, no such apprehensions exist; although a little inguiry 
would disclose a really sad spectacle. 


Famine and the state of the country. 
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